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higher concentrations*  There were no significant changes in measure-
ments of manual dexterity, flicker fusion, or extraocular muscle
balance.

In a subsequent study, using essentially the same exposure
schedules and concentrations of xylene, Savolainen et al* (1980)
tested subjects and recorded electroencephalograms following
10-minute periods of exercise on a bicycle monitored by an ergometer.
As in the previous study, acute changes in reaction time and
equilibrium were observed early in the study, even at a 90 ppm
concentration of xylene*  Although the changes did not persist
until the end of the first week of exposure, they were again
observed during the second week.  Light exercise appeared to
counteract the effects of xylene.  Changes in electroencephalo-
grams at the higher levels of exposure (200 to 400 ppm, peak)
consisted mainly of increased numbers of transient occipital
slow waves, which the authors interpreted as an indication of
decreased vigilance.  Savolainen et a.1. (1980) reported that
disturbances in equilibrium occurred in human subjects with blood
xylene values of 30 yM/liter, a level that is found in subjects
exposed to xylene vapor of 200 ppm or less.

Occupational Exposure.  Reports on occupational exposures of
humans contribute little information that is useful to assessments
of the neurotoxic effects of xylene, not only because of their
scarcity but also because of the unavoidable lack of quantification
of the relationship between exposure and effect and the impurity of
materials to which workers are usually exposed.

Glass (1961) described one worker who suffered an acute epi-
sode of dizziness, incoordination, nausea, and loss of appetite
as a result of inhaling solvent fumes from paint mixing pots
intermittently for 2 months.  The solvent was composed of 75%
xylene and 25% ethyl-, methyl-, and trimethylbenzenes.  The con-
centration of solvent vapor at the top of the paint-mixing pots
was estimated to have reached 350 ppm, although it is possible
that this worker could have been exposed briefly to much higher
concentrations*

Goldie (1960) described eight men who complained of headache,
vertigo, gastric discomfort, dryness of throat, and a feeling of
slight drunkenness while painting in an enclosed space.  The paint
they had been using was said to contain 80% xylene and 20% methyl-
glycol acetate.  One painter had an epileptiform seizure preceded
by a prodrome beginning approximately 1 hr after leaving the work-
place.  He had been working with paints for 2 months and had a
history suggesting an epileptic focus.  The author suggested the possi-
bility that exposure to xylene potentiates latent epilepsy.  This